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hox looks round as if he were disposed to resent this as an imperti- 
nence , and the flaxen-headed young gentleman sees his friends at 
once, and hurnes away to them with the most charming cordiality. 
‘Three young ladies, one young man, and the mamma of the party, 
receive the military young gentleman with great warmth and polite- 
ness; and in five minutes afte rwards the military your g yventieman, 
stimulated by the mamma, introduces the two other military young 
gentlemen with whom he was walking in the morning, who take 
their seats behi id the young ladies and commence conversation ; 
whereat the mamma bestows a triumphant bow upon a rival mamma, 
who has not succeeded in decoying any military young gentle 


men, and prepares to consider her visiters from that moment three 


Liverpool Mail 








of the most elegant young gentlemen in the world, 
HOW TO DRESS A GENTLEMAN. 

I formerly proposed that silk trousers, shawl waistcoats and 
frock-coats, laced @ la militaire, should be worn in full dress, being, 
in fact, the handsomest costume consistent with modern apparel ; 
but as we are still confined to the stiff, cut-away dress-coat, we 
With a plain 
coat, showy waistcoats are, no doubt, out of character; and with a 
The attempt, also, to 


must just try to make the best appearance we can. 


plain black one, they are out of the question. 
wear a white waistcoat, with plain black coat and trousers, 1s a 
complete failure, even when worn with a full black stock; for it 
looks as if you had forgotten your real and upper warstcoat, and 
The same appearance of forgetfulness 


applies to all white stocks, whether satin or otherwise. With a blu 


come with the under one. 


coat and metal buttons, you may wear a flowered and embroidered 
satin or velvet waistcoat; the crimson velvet and gold are, of course, 
the handsomest. Satin only answers in black, and then accords 
only with a black coat; but gold and satin cannot 
the others look stiff and formal 


but they must be well and gracefully cut; that is, they must be cut 
| 


» together. 


Shaw! collars are indispensable 


narrow behind the neck, and swell out in breadth as they descenc 
on the breast. For this purpose, the upper buttons and button-holes 
of the waistcoat must recede from the edge, so as to permit the col 
lar to loop over: this is your only way togetaright fit. The length 
of the waistcoat is also an essential matter; for a single line too 
short or too long, and failure is irremediable. The waistcoat must 
just reach the swell of the waist, and rise a little with it, to show that 
it comes fully home, and then descend to a point in front, to give 
Trousers are a very difficult article to 


All tights look ill, ungraceful, not to 


you shape and ftournure 
fashion. They must be wide. 
There is nothing like a wide, flowing and easy dress; 


With the Turks, who, 


till their late reforms, were the best-dressed men in Europe, the word 


say indecent 
everything suff and v looks awkward 
“tioht breeches’ was very justly a term of reproach 

As to the particular cut of your coat, it must depend on your face 
and figure; for the dreas that would become the tall, stately figure 
and long features, of the Knight of La Mancha, even he of the rue- 


ful countenance, would look but indifferently on the round and 


shapeless figure of the sagacious governeur of Barataria. It is non 
sense, therefore, to te yourself down to fashion; you must know 
which you may 


how to be above it, and to make that fashionable 


condescend to wear. I always make it a point to deviate, in some- 
thing, from established fashion, even when I have myself intro- 
duced it 

Dress-coats must be black, or blue; a rich, coflee-coloured brown, 
with the rest of the apparel in good harmony, has also succeeded : 
led. Asa general rule, the 
Set off your dress 


but all attempts at claret-colour have fs 
fewer glaring contrasts and colours, the better. 
as you can; but never let the parrot or macaw glare of its colours 
A man looks ex 





attract the notice which is due only to yourself 
ceedingly foolish, if he cannot come up to the attention his dress 
has excited. Reecollect, also, that there is much of taste and genius 
displayed in costume. You never saw a man of sense dressed like 
a fool; and all attempts at filthy and vulgar neg 
proofs of stupid affectation. 





gence are mere 
Rings, chains, trinkets, brooches, are, 
of course, beneath notice 

As to morning dress, a frock-coat, improperly called a surtout, is 
the ouly thing at this time of the year. 
you have here more latitude; but it must be made single-breasted. 
A double-breasted frock-coat should not be acknowledged; such a 


In the choice of colours, 


thing is a misconception, an errour in judgment altogether. The 
exact length of a frock-coat is, however, a great point. If you are 
tall, let it come fairly to the knee; not a line shorter, whatever 
fashion may dictate: and, even then, you must wear trousers of 
good dimensions, in order to make the thing look well. If you are 


a dumpy, you may do as you like.— Fraser's Magazine 


THE WEDDING FINGER. 


There are few objects among the productions of art contemplated 
with such hvely interest by ladies, after a certain age, as the wed- 
ding ring: this has been the theme for poets of every calibre—for 
geniuses of every wing, from the dabbling duckling to the soaring 
eagle. The mouldy antiquary can tell the orgin of the custom 
with which it 1s connected, and perchance why a ring is round, and 
account for many circumstances concerning the ceremony of the 
circlet, on the most conclusive evidence, amounting to absolute 
conjectural demonstration, Amidst all that has been sand and writ 
ten in reference to the ring, I believe the more lovely part engaged 
in the mystick matter, the taper residence of this ornament, has been 
neglected 
long to the ring finger which render it, in a peculiar manner, an ap- 
propriate emblem of matrimonial union 
two principal nerves belong to two distinct trunks 


Now this is rather curious, as there are facts which be- 


It is the only finger where 
the thumb ts 
supplied with its principal nerves from the radial nerve, as is also 
the fore finger, the middle finger, and the thumb side of the ring 
finger, while the ulnar nerve furnishes the little finger and the other 
side of the ring finger, at the pomt or extremity of which a real umon 
takes place It seems as if it were intended by natere to be the 
matrimonial tinger. That the side of the ring tinger next the little 
finger is supplied by the ulnar nerve, is frequently proved by a com- 
mon accident, that of striking the elbow against the edge of a chair, 
a door, or any narrow hard substance : the ulnar nerve is then fre- 
quently struck, and a thrilling sensation is felt in the hittle finger, 
and on the same side of the ring finger, but not on the other side 
of it. —Anatomeus Jumor. 


STANZAS. 


The moon is in her pride to-night, 

Each star is dim beneath her shining, 
And her pale, cold and solemn light 

Wakens a spirit of repining ; 
For while I gaze upon her beams, 

Their silvery radiance widely throwing, 
My fancy with sad boding teems ; 

And hopes no longer joy bestowing, 
Yield, paling like my natal star, 
That in yon sky gleams faint afar. 
I think of thee! thon art away 

Thy thoughts, like that star's light, come gleaming 
But faintly o'er me—and the ray 

Of thy fond love has lost its beaming, 
Amid the chill and moonlight show 

Of borrowed brightness, that is waning 
Ere it hath time to feel the glow 

The sun is in his glory vaining, 
Which the unchanging planets own, 
That pale beneath his brighter zone 





Thou, my heart’s cynosure! to me 
Palest thy beams, afar off roving, 
| Wi like the moon, there shines to thee 
Only a semblance of the loving, 
That as a sun-burst warms my heart, 
And in my very soul is burning, 
And ne'er can know the fickle part 
Of one that with each month is turning ; 


ike the sun, 


But gull is glowing 


While changing moons their courses TUN. Louisville Jour 


TURKISH CHARACTERISTICKS. 


rental affection ; indeed T may sav love of 


thing can be more beautiful than the tenderr 
| j 


he hails every demonstration of a da ing intellect, every proof of 





infant affection, with a delight that must be witnessed to be under- 


stood; he anticipates every want, he gratifies every wish, he sacri- 


tices his own personal comfort to ensure that of his child; and Lear 


not better illustrate this fact than by mentioning a circumstance 


which fell under my own observation 
The Reiss Effendi, or m ster for foreign affairs, had a grand. 
child whose indisposition caused him the most lively uneasiness ; it 


was in vain that his English physician assured him of tt 


ie total ab- 


sence of danger; his every thougit, his every anxiety, were with 








this dar rboy; int nidst of the most pressing puolick DUSINess, 
he would startup and hasten to the chamber of the little p tient, to 
assure hunself that evervthing was going on favourably » he would 
leave his frien i hour of relaxation, to sit beside the sick bed 
of the child; noth, when a strict and rmgid system of aiet 
was prescribed, which was to be of a tortmight’s duration, be actua 


ly submitted himself. and compelled all his establishment to submit 
to the same monotonous and scanty tare, lest the boy should ace: 
} 


dentally see, or otherwise become conscious of the presence of any 





ht pine, and thus increase his 


more enticing food, for which he mig } 


. 5 
malady 


It may be thought that I have cited an extreme instance, but such 


is, in reality, far ft r be the case ndeed, to such a pitch do 





he Osmanlis carry their love tor children, that they are constantly 


ally denuminate ** chil 





acdeptung those of others, whom they emphatic 
dren of the soul." They generally take them mto thetr tamilies 


when mere infants ; they rear them with the most extreme care and 


tenderness; and finally portion them on their marriage, as though 





the claim we 
ed child of Turkey is not like the protege of 
of a season, and ultimately too often the victim of a whim the act 
1; and poverty and 


a natural, rather than a gratuitous one. The adopt 





rope, tne } avthing 
of adoption is with the Turks a solemn obligation 
, YW 


privation would alike fail io weary them of well doing where their 





ailections as well as their word were pledged 





An equally beautiful feature in the character of the T irks ts their 
reverence and respect for the author of their being Their wives 


advise and reprimand un eeded—their words are bosh—nothing— 


but the mother is an oracle; she is consulted, confided in, hstened 
to with respect and deference, honoured to her latest hour, and 
remembered with affection and regret beyond the grave. * My 


wives die, and I can re place them,” says the Osmanlh; ** my chil 
dren perish, and others may be born to me; but who can restore 
to me the mother who has passed away, and who is seen no 
more ?"" 

The philosophy and kindly feeling of the Turk ts carrie d even be 


yond the grave He looks upon death calmly and without re pug 


nance; he does not connect it with ideas of gloom and horrour, as 


we are prone to dv in Europe—he spreads his burial places in the 
on the crests of the laughing hills, where they ar 


ht of the blue sky; beside the crowded thorough 


sunniest spots e 


bathed in the lig 
fares of the city where the dead are, as it were, once more mingled 
with the living—in the green nooks that stretch down to the Bospho 
rus, wherein more selfish spirits would have erected a villa, or have 
planted a vineyard 
has passed away—he ts ready to yield his place to that which is to 


Viss Mariencau 


He identifies himself with the generation whi 


succeed his own 


A BELGIAN GIANT. 


A Belgian journal contains a curious account of a giant, who, 
having made his fortune by exhibiting himself to the idle and curious 
in Various countries, has lately retired to his native town, Vervieres, 
with thighs as 


near Liege. Although of truly colossal magnitude, 


large as the bodies of ordinary-sized men, and a thumb which a boy 


twelve years old cannot grasp, he is symmetrically proportioned, 





l and countenance nvalling, in beauty and grandeur, 
He is not devoid of education, and 


and has a he: 
the casts of the Olympian Jove 
converses, on most subjects, with good sense. As no room was high 
enough to contain him, he has been obliged to have made to suit, by 
removing ceilings, and thus couverting two stories of his house into 
one, heightemng the doors, and making other alterations in propor- 
ion. His furniture is upon the same grand scale; the seat of his 
arm-chair is upon a level with an ordinary table, which, with 
a chest of drawers and his bed, fill an entire room. His boots cost 
eighty frances a paiz—his hat, sixty francs. He feeds himself with 
a fork rivalling that with Guy's porridge-pot at Warwick Castle, 
and a spoon of corresponding dimensions. With all these means 


) and appliances, the poor man has no enjoyment of his life. If he ‘ 


walks by day, he is followed by all the boys and vagabonds of the 
town ; and if he ventures forth at night, his ears are assailed by the 


screams of many who take him for a supernatural being. He passes 


his time, consequently, in solitude. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAMES OF COUNTRIES, 


The following countries were named by the Pheenicians, the great 

. ee 

est commercial people in the ancient world i hese names, in the 
Pheenician language, signify something characteristick of the places 


which they designate 


Europe signities a country of white complexion—so named be- 
cause the inhabitants there were of a lighter complexion than those 


of either Asia or Aina. 
isra signifies between, or in the middle—from the fact that geo- 
graphers placed it betwee Europe and Africa 
Africa signifies the land of corn, or ears. Tt was celebrated for 


Its abundance of corn, and all sorts Of grain. 


teristick of the country 





Siheria signifies thirsty or dryv—very cha 


ts or conies. This country was once so 


Npa n, acountry of rab 
fested with these animals, that they sued Augustus for an army to 
destroy them 


Italy, a country of piteh—from its yielding great quantities of 














lack p 

Calabria, also, for the s 

Gaul, modern France, s red, as yellow hair cha- 
racterized its first inhabitants 

The English of Caledonia is a high hill. This was a rugged, 
mountainous province Si 

Heberma is utmost, or last habitation; for beyond this, westward, 


the Pheenicians never extended their voyages. 

Britain, the country ot as there were great quantities of lead 
and tin found on the adjacent islands The Greeks called it Albion, 
which signifies, in the Pheenician tongue, either white or high mout 
tains—from the whiteness of its shores, or the high rocks on the 
western coast 

Corsica signities a woody | lace. 

Sardinia si 





ch it resembles 


hes the footstep of man, w 


Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produced in abundance 
Sicily, the country of grapes 

NScy/lla, the whirlpool of destruction 

Charyhbdis. the holes of destruction 

Etna signifies furnace, or dark, or smokv 


holesome 





Syracuse signities bad savour—called so from the un 


marsh upon which it stood 





The above definitions were cathere d from a very ancie nt history 
of Britain.—Saturday Evening Visite 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


A few months since, the family of a merchant residing in one of the 





t commercial towns of the north, was thrown into a state of 





the greatest confusion, by the sudden disappearance of the youngest 


daughter. The tale is a litth romance. It appeared that the 


young lady had, early in the morning, left home, 


intending to visit 
When on 

A rush 
and a rope was thrown 


some friends who resided on the other side of the river 


the pier, sh nto the water. 


was unfortunately precipitated 
was made to the spot whence she had fallen 


out; but a gentleman, unmindful of the fearful leap, plunged in, and 





managed to hold the lady above water until the arrival of a boat. 


Landing at the pier-stairs, a coach was procured, and, in a short 
time, the gentleman safely deposited his dripping charge at her fa 
e called to inquire after her health; 
ind obtained a private interview, her pa- 


rents being out. The following morning, however, the bird was 





micil. In the evening 





ther’s d 


next day repeated his visit, 


flown; the lady could nowhere be found, and, as might be expected, 
father and mother were inconsolable. Things remained in this un 
certain state for a few days, when the postman brought intelligences 
by letter, stating that the lady was perfectly safe, having, in token 
of gratitude, surrendered her hand and fortune to her deliverer 


ant, surprised at the step, was pleased to find 





The worthy mercl 
iter was no needy adventurer, but the 





that the husband of his dau 


possessor of a tolerable income. This speedy mode of procuring a 
partner for life, has caused a great sensation among the neighbouring 
spinsters. —English Paper 


THE MURDERED LOVERS. 


Toward the end of August, a horrible murder was committed at 
Villanova, in Lombardy, on the person of a shepherdess named 
Peale, and her affianced lover, Matheo. A rejected swain named 
Pedro, dogged the loving couple into the cave of San Francisco, 
where they one day took refuge from the heat of a nvonday sun 
ind the entrance of which the disappointed rival advanced stealthily 





to the grotto, and having loosened the earth above, gave a sudden 


impulse to the block, which fell and barricaded, almost hermetr 


After an ineffectual search of 
more than a fortmght for the missing shepherdess and her lover 


cally, the entrance of the caverr 


two peasants, on passing the grotto of San Francisco, were struck 
with horrour at seeing a fleshless human hand thrust threugh an 
interstice between the entrance and the fallen fr. ament of a rock, 
on the removal of which, the lifeless bodies of the lovers were foun 

‘ laspe {together. The 


‘e are in pursuit of the murderer. 





LOVE. 


A complaint of the heart, growing out of an inordinate longing 


after something difficult to obtain. It attacks persons of both sexes, 
generally between the ages of fourteen and thirty ; some have been 
it at th 


Absence of mind; giving things wrong names; ca 


Known to have » ot Sixty. 








yiptoms 
ing tears nectar, and sighs zephyrs; gazing on the moon and stars; 
toothache; bleeding at the nose; loss of appetite; neglect of bus 
ness; a loathing for all things—save one; blowd-shot eyes; and a 
constant desire to sigh. 
Effects.— 4 strong headache, pulse high; stupidly eloquent eyes ; 
sleeplessness, and all that sort of thing. At times, imagination 
bright; bowers of roses, winged cupids and buttered peas; and 
then, again, oceans of despair, racks, tortures and haur-triggered 
pistols 

Cure. —Get married. 


” 
" 


If that don’t cure you, your case is hop: 
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SEVENTEEN. 
I have a fair and gentle friend, 
Whose heart is 
As ever was a maiden’s heart 
At joyous seventeen 
She dwells among us like a star, 
That from its bower of bliss 
Looks down, vet gathers not a stain 
From auglit it sees in this 





I do not mean that flattery 
Has never reached her ear ; 
I only say its syren song 
Has no effect on her 
For shiv ity, 
A creature soft and mild 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 
In heart a very child 


is all simpli 








And yet, within the misty depths 
Of her dark, dreamy eyes 

A shadowy something, like d 
In tender sadness hies : 

For, though her glance still shines as bright 


ep thought, 


Asin her childish vears, 
Its wildness and its lustre now 
Are softened down by tears 





Tears that steal not from hidden springs 
Of sorrow and regret 

For none but lovely feelings 
In her gentle breast have met; 

For every tear that gems her eve 
From her young bosom flows, 

Like dew-drops from a gold 
Or eweetness from a rose 





h star, 


For e’en in life’s delicious spring, 
We oft have memories 

That throw around our sunny hearts 
A transient cloud of s ; 

For a wondrous change 
At that sweet time is wrought, 

When on the heart is softly laid 
A spell of deeper thought 





within the heart 





And she has reached that lovely ume, 





Tix sweet poetick ag 
When to the eye each floweret’s leaf 
Seems like a glowing page ; 
For a beauty and a mystery 
About the heart is thrown, 
When childhood’s merry laughter yiel 


To girlhood’s softer tone 





I do not know if round her hes 
Love yet hath thrown h 
I rather think she’s | Ke mysell, 





SW 





An April-hearted thu 
I only know she is f 
And loves me passing wel! 


> 
But who this gentle 


I feel not fre 


maiden is 
to tell I e J 
A SLEEPY COUPLE. 
claimed as her husband a gentleman, who very ungal- 
lantly resisted the claim 





into court, when the lad 





The case came 


proved, by the evidence of a priest and the number of 


that the 


proper 


nesses, marriage ceremony had been read over to the p 


i 
signature, by 


ties, and the defendant's tacit assent obtained to the 
the priest, of his name to the marriage contract. The validity of 
the marriage was, of course, declared, and the luckless defendant 


was reuinng in despair, when the priest, who had no objection to 


another professional jub, pointed out to the reluctant Benedict an 


easy means of relief. ‘“* We can bury her,’ says his reverence, ‘just 
in the same way that we married you, namely, asleep!” So said, 
so done. The burial service was read over the bride in her first 


sound slumber; the constructive widower duly put on mourning 


and proceeded to pay his addresses in a quarter more agreeable to 
him. His deceased wife, as in law she was to be called, proceeded 
to vindicate her vitality by legal process; but it would not do; the 


former precedent prevailed; the burial service was held as conclu- 
sive of a death, as the marr age service had been of a marnage: and 
the constructive widower married the lady of his choice 


A BROKEN HEART. 


In “ Mrs. Bray's Letters on Devonshire,” an interesting work, re 
cently published in England, an anecdote is preserved of a lady in 
the reign of Charles the First, who, in some fit of caprice, demeaned 
herself so toward a suitor whom, in her heart, she loved, that, be- 
joined the king’s army, and 


to her father 


lieving himself utterly discarded, he 
was killed at the battle of Newbury. 
she afterward married an officer on the parliamentary side; but on 
the marriage-day, feehng, too surely, that her heart was broken, she 


In obedience 


wrote a letter expressing that conviction and relating the causes 
and requesting that she might be buried near her first and only love 
These words weg written on the envelope, beneath a black seal 
** When I am dead and cold 
Then let the truth be told 
According to her own presentiments, she died, and on her death-bed 
pointed to the cabinet, and to the part of it where the paper would 
be found, in which the cause of that secret grief which had consumed 
her, was disclosed. 


EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE. 


Some months ago a voung man of a village near L’Orient, France, 
who had engaged hunself as a substitute in the army, gave one haif 
of the sum he received to his only relation, a sister, and, having em- 
braced her, took his de parture to join his reginent Another man 
who was present at the parting scene, and afterwards accompanied 
the recruit to Vannes, returned about eight o'clock to the abode of 
the forlorn girl, and knocked at the door. Recognising his voice 
she let him in. He immediately demanded the money she had re- 
ceived in the morning. The poor creature, knowing that she had 
no means of escape or rescue, immediately complied ; but he in- 
sisted that she should give him the whole, which she did ; and, on 
her protesting that she had given him the last sous, he told her she 
must die, but gave the choice of her having her throat cut, being 


The natural 


shot witha pistol, which he produced, or being hung 
horrour of blood induced her to choose the last node of death. The 


and find 


villain hereupon searched the house, g two ropes, he bo 





the poor girl hand and foot with one, w e he formed @ slip-K! 
with the other, and endeavoured to fasten to a beam tn the ro 
To accomplish this it was necessary for him to get upon the table 








He had just finished his task when his foot shpped, table 
fellfrom under him, aud he was caught by both t! nm the 
novse he had made for his victim As he was unable to extricate 
himself, and had firmly bound his vicetun e remained suspendec 

and she in the position in which he had left he for two nights and 

day On the second morning, the neighbours, f ng the hous 
still shut up, knocked at the door, and be Anis Wwe *y the low 
moanings of the girl, forced their way in, and found her and the 
faithless friend of her brother in the situation above described. The 
poor girl was released, and received every assistance her conditio 

required. The man was taken down, and co cucted to pris 





ORIGINAL ILTALIAN LEGENDS. 


THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 























= oa a lover ce, when the wo was ther 
| ew s ance away aia s eyes i. & 

Wuoso has pored over Mac hiave s history of Florence, 1s fam 
liar with the recorded hatred of the Bianchi and the Ne Phe hatres 
that men ar lives alter them the ¢ is ot erred Ww 1 the 
bones.’ So has fared wit Lai of the N Ly ind cde \ ‘ 
was the animosity of his clar burt gy am niense was the love : 
Liugi bore to Ersilia, the daughter of his father’s foe ' Dhey d 
been scheoled to abhor the naine each of t the What boots 
to tell how or why they loved He who would trace pass s 
source, must q estion the sun, the win the r we cathe ‘ 
sound we hear, * the loving languor which Is not repose.” we fe 
Separately and collectively, all go to make the n < 
pass on I here iS &@ SOll UpONn OUr Carthy a re; @ ve may 
love pt rely and abstractly We must love ndiv, pass ately ‘ 
we fulfil our destiny Is it not str e to see v, from the crea 
tion unti] now, the historv of the heart has been stereotvped Is 

a strange t in bo ape Oo cra is Cx) ( tr 
love? If it cannot, in this nmeteenth century, whe ( 8 
row 1s typified with a yewel and shot from a silver st o sure 
it did not in that back age when the corner-stone of the fane 
Uulity lay the quarry of Time Lui I ‘ 
Marriage was Hnpossiblic No | est 1 been ) 
the hands man had put as s ( v 
eance would be re ed both by thé B < i the Ne Ss 
cern was this to the vers. (5 n¢ r } 
lia from the worid, as her father fondly hoped, nt ‘ cence 
Night after t did vers re ‘ ‘ vow ‘ 
er ot the idv Ers ver the first stre ee t ] 

i rapidly down the por hike s der, fi < 
ected earth w heaven See d reco zt < 
mor r, he was summoned to shat { ere HH 
were scaled The known feud betwee the < es eve ( 
pico ! n ¢ < rat the real « se, and led to tlhe elie t 
el er as 1 s s oO ro “ t Vallis « f emmys 
ad be scale =—the oppor ce é “\ CSSC8 
alone frustrated t a i 
ant at t har | d execrat t | tre of t 
the pows Bian Se Ize ( cious etext to . 
them of one whose war-cry had olten so s \ the 
t s They s ceeded in r a ce i ) ‘ t« 
death' The next dav's s one on the s ‘ t 
cad fim out » die! Ihe N Vere s ew t vit 
obstinate s ce of | rn, Who, not eve < s cK r id offer« 

n 
one word of extenuation or defence 

And now the tramp of many feet is heard eath the cas 
ments of the palace w e the arrest was ‘ On the come 
the manv priests, the moutiev crowd, and att e <« “ 

‘ 
heavy tetters, at ed head ' Nearer presses the contessor. an 
thick and fast the words of exhort vu N s Ves 
jy iitent 

Ha! there is a shrick rings through the air '—the shrill, pier 
crv of woman's agony The face of the prisoner ts s itly « 
vulsed Who 1s this so madly disregards the sanct oO! priests 
who struggles through their ranks with dishevelled hair and heavy 
bosom? Ersilia ' 

** Ye shall not touch him !" she cried. ‘* Murderers n mame 

my lover!’ Mine was the sin! Slay me 

Calm stood her lover—very calm : 

hk 

+] know not this lady, who doth herself such { wrong Whe 

a 
Is she 

The Bianchi shuddered , 

* Let hin die! On with the procession!” said they 

* Luigi, speak to me '—‘trs vour own Ersila Spe ak to me 
Am I not yours’? Are you not my lo——’ 

There was a stifled sound, and her voice died in the distance th 
“To arms! to arms!” shouted the Neri Will ye not f . 
for him who would have lain down his life for his lady's name’ , 
arms ! . 

And the Campanile of the Duomo rocked with the crash of the ., 

tocsin ' re 
“To arms!" and the tumult grew! Swords crossed—blood ,, 
flowed—the tide of civil strife rolled on! In the fiercest of the fray, 





Liugi disappeared! He felt that he was at heart a renegad He 


could not shed the blood that ran in Ersilia's veins! His sword 


arm fell powerless—his caste was forfeited! ‘That night a glorious 


moon lighted the lovers in their flight from Florence! None knew 


whence they caine, nor whither they went ! 3 
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THE BACCHANAL. 


Besipe a cottage door 
Sung Ella at her wheel ; 
Ruthven rode o’er the moor, 

Down at her fect to kneel 
A spotted palfrey gay 

Came ambling at his side, 
‘To bear the maid away 


As his affianced bride 


A high-born noble he 
Of stately halls secure 
- A low-born peasant she, 
Of parentage obscure 
How soft the honied words 
He breathes into her ears! 
The melody of birds! 


The musick of the spheres 


7 


With 


Which she would fain conceal— 


ove her bosom swe 


Her eyes, like crystal wells, 
Its hidden depths reveal 


While liquid diamonds dri 
From feeling’s fountain warm, 
Flutters her scarlet lip— 


A rose-leaf in a storm ! 
As from an April sky 

The 
So, 


rain-clouds flit away 
from the maiden’s eve, 
Vanish'd the falling spray, 
Which linger’d but awhile 
Herd 


Then melted in her smile 


Lake 


mpled cheek upon, 


vapour in the sun 


The maid ts all his owr 
She trusts his plighted 


And, | 


She springs besnde her lord 


word, 


ghtly m the roan, 


She leaves her father’s cot, 
She turns her from the door— 
That green and holy spot 


Which she will see no more ! 





hey hed to foreign 'ands, 


Phat lord and peasant-maid 


The church ne'er bless'd their band 


And Ella was betrayed 
Then drooped that lovely tlower 
Torn from its parent stem, 


Then tled, in evil hour, 


The light from out that gem 
They laid her in the ground 


And Ella was forgot— 
Dead was her father found 

I 
But R 

He ran 
And, t 


his ce serted ¢ t 
tnvet what of him 
story oer, 


new 


g to the brim, 





He thought of it no re Go.Pr.M 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
A WORD TO POSTERITY. 
BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 
Hatcroo, old fellow !—a word with thee! Thou art coming to 


turn us out of house and home—to thrust us, neck and heels, off the 


earth, among the uscless medley of the past—the broken garret-lum- 


ber! Thou art fire and wood! Thou makest no apologies. I like 
thy easy way! We are hard at work for thy royal highness yy 
have built thee cities and roads. The forests are cut down—the 


We 


shovelled off all the snow and ice, 


We have 


ind cleared the stones and stumps 


swalnps dramed have collected libraries for thee 





from thy path. We have fought some capital battles for thee—really 
capital '_-g hundred thousand me left dead on the tield' By the 
way, that will make xceuent larimin We have been giving each 
other black eves and bloody noses these six thousand years to pleasc 


thee—to arrange the prehn to open the way for thy 


grand entrance Thou'lt tind thy fields plonghed—thy gardens 
planted—the house furnisiied—the tire made—the very coals in the 
warming-pan. Eyad! thou hast a fine time of it!) Come along in, 


old traveller. Everythingis ready; but, before thy serene highness 


kicks us down stars, one word with thee ! 


We 


bat, perhaps, thou mayest cowde- 


[ am not going to accuse thee. It's all according to law 


knew what we were working for 
scend to reflect upon our sensations on seeing thee strutting about 


over our familiar places, and taking such liberties about our grounds 


hope everything ts to thy satisfaction: the sheets aired—the dog 


ght—and the tea agreeabie! I am 


properly chained—the fire bri 


sorry we did not make the sofa larger, and that we have forgotten to 


mend the place, for thy feet, on our mantelpiece! This is the key 
of the wine-vault, and the cigars are in the closet. Use the lap-dog 





well, and don't overdrive the horses ' 
We ought to apologize to thee, perhaps, that we have not more 


7 : : 
| improved the town. Mr. Astor has finished the large hotel for thee. 
|| It is the best we have; and our City-hall 1s a very humble affair for 
such a great character. As for the pavements, and the wooden 


houses and wharves, I am positively ashamed to allude to them 


| They think of building a dock-yard for thee. The vagabonds are 


very lazy about it. ‘They fancy they have a right te consult their 


owntime. The airs of those working classes are really intolerable 


' 


We shall, however, endeavour tu get up a line of steamers to cross 


the Atlantick for thee. Thy delicate stomach could never endure 


a month of sea-voyage. Even we complained ! We are blowing 


ourselves to the devil on the rivers, (seventy or so at a time !) in or. 
There 


der to get the precise management of the engine for thee! 
We 
sort of overland communication with India ; and, :f time permits, we 
We have 
They were near fall- 


We 


are some attempts at a road across the Alps have got up a 


shall cut a canal through Panama, and also through Suez 


carefully propped the ruins of the Colosseum 


ing. Thou wouldst be sorry to have lost the sight of them 
have got the Elgin marbles out for thee, and put all the old paintings 
| in a way to be preserved perfectly. We have erected the best edi- 





fices we could for thy palaces, parliaments, congresses, and acade- 
mies. Take a look at our capitol. I fear thou wilt suck up thy nose 
at these paltry attempts; but we have really done everything in our 
power. ‘There are some nice houses in the upper part of Broadway, 


and about Waverley-place Pray, don’t mention apology. They 


are entirely at your service. You can kick out the present occupants 
as soon as the walls are dry, and the carpets well down. Don’t be 


under any embarrassment. Ina short time, there won't be so much 


as a chamber-maid, or a cat, to gainsay your worship. There is 


something, on my own part, which I would say to thee. (Excuse 


my blushes!) Ihave been writing some essays for the Mirror—(a 


New-York weekly—I commend it to thy reading!) These essays, 
I allow, are not worth thy notice : foolish, useless, idle sort of things 
—with not a word about tonnage, beeswax, and the corn-laws—in- 
tended only to | 


veguile a vacant hour If, however, there should 


happen to be an idea—a phrase, vr aturn here and there, which thou, 


or any of thy domesticks—thy cook, or, by thy worship's leave! thy 
scullon—might condescend to look mto for half a minute, or to 
mention even, in the most contemptuous way—the toils of my life, 
years, tears, and all that, your stupendous excellency must be aware 
have been too honourably applied—too abundantly rewarded 

Come on, old boy, and take possession But, before thou comest 
—before thou kickest—deign a moment's attention toa poor hanger- 
on of the abdicating dynasty When fairly here—installed and un- 
disputed—what art going to do with thyself! How art going to use 
S'blood and ‘ounds! your highness, we have a night 
’ A cat to a king 


ill our things! 


to speak you know. Bring thy nose down upon 


a parallel with my face, and answer me these queries. It’s a small 


favour, considermg. What are thy views’ What are thy inten. 


tions Death and thunder! 


what art gping to do with our do- 


mains '—and how art going to spend our fortune! Hast thought of 


these things—hey '—thou unceremomous old curmudgeon! How 
dost expect to sustain the reputation thou receivest’ We've left 
thee no more worlds, planets, or comets, to discover There is not 


evel Though thou mavest go 
We have had 
the best of poetry, painting, sculpture, and musick—hustory, and ar- 

Thou 


battles—revo 


a poor continent, or a floating island 


to the poles and brag of it, and be hanged to thee' 


chitecture, and all the arts and sciences wilt doubtless. 


have 


i great varietv—a great many lutions—vovyages—a 


rreat deal of hne writing, and rev ewing, ar d painting, and chisel- 


r, and building, and legislating, and all that; but we have done 


Write me Homer or Paradise Lost, my honest friend ! 
Ii it 


Show me your Shakspeare—your Raphael—your Phidias—vour 


the sf otit 


it will not last long ') 


Na- 


Pardon my tamiliarity. is not agreeable, 


poleon'! How wilt get up a Columbus—a Luther—a Copernicus 
Hast any of these Poor fellows'—they are late' What have 
they to do What have they to discover’ Wilt have a lystory! 
Ha' ha! ha' oh ho! You make me laugh A history! Evad'! 
a tustoryv ot "hat! Key-holes’ Kittens? Tea-kettles! Thou 
trf not such a fool as to go on with the old storv of mankind and 


human nature That is all done to thy hand long ago—tighting and 


kicking, cheating, backbiting, and scratehing—drums and trumpets, 
ind feathers, and a little gold lace, and some rags, and a gallows, 
and here and there a poor wretch of an honest man swindled out of 


v his neighbours—and a few of those things, and there it is! 


his eves 





It's hacknied to death. Thev will never listen to thee. Where art 
cuing tocramall the books? What art going to do with them! Read 

em! Egad' I wish thee yov! Add tothem? The sensible fellow' 
What art going to do with our languages! Art going on jabbering 


Parle z= rews at d 
make the 


t mbberish ! or, art going to bring the 


us to their senses at last, ar d whole set of 


them speak sweet Engl 


But don't 


Let all 


Do that, if thou hast heart in thee 


sh? 
spoil it with Gallicisms, Germaniams, and modernisms ' 
! La- 
And give a 


Hev, my lads ' 


the other languages just go plump down to the bottom 
tin, Greek, and andante effetuaso, and yaw mein heer 
month's holidav and a bonfire to the schoolboys 


and don't own vernacular—the r's 


And don't 
irases now so bright 


] 


lel- 


knock out anv of the letters of our 


and the 4's. They're handsome. I like to see them 





cast away any of the good honest words, or the | 
ised 


Shakspeare, and Johnson, and Goldsmith 


and much And keep up an acquaintance with those old 


lows, . and Scott. There 
is a whole cirele of them 


Don't 


Wilt pretend to supply their places '— 


be such a fool as to think of it 


What are you going to dk the tall 


» with our covernment '—with 


| ship constructed by Washington and his co-mates! They launched 


it upon the sea “in spite of thunder!" It lies on the water, so far, 
as we l 


as any ofthem! It has come forth from the whirlpool and 


the tornado, with a flying flag!—a little weatherworn, perhaps, but 


| thine succeed, we call ourselves fairly beaten. 


no water in the hold—and its bold crew look onward with a hearty 
Hark ye, 
Art driving it 
Just mind your helm there, and keep her full! 


cheer, ready for the hidden rock and the sweeping gale! 


my clever fellow! what art going to do with it! 
awreck ! 


Hast 


anything like the compass '—like powder, or printing, or steam- 


What discoveries and inventions hast thou in thy noddle’ 


boats, or railroads, or air-balloons, or diving-bells, or electricity, or 
thy budget! What 

Wilt take, and bestow nothing in ex- 
Wilt leve | 
Wilt cut 
Wilt give a fancy 


the system of Copernicus’ Come, out with 
hast thou to show for these 
Canst do nothing withthe Alps or the ocean ’ 


Wilt empty the Atlantick ? 


change ! 
the young frau, old fellow! 
a promenade from Kamschatska to Califorma ! 
ball in the coral groves and sparry caves of old Neptune and his 
They are 


nymphs! Thy friends have great expectations of thee. 


There is no end to their talk. Thou must treat 


us to something besides snoring ! 


for ever bragging 


I mean to be frank. Certain matters are done. ‘Take a fool's ad- 


vice, and knock under to these. Leave off literature! Thou wilt 


never be anything better than a scribbler—and, if the truth must out 





Take the reading we give thee and be thankful— 
Read Shakspeare, Scott, 


—a plagiarist ! 
and don't look a gift horse in the mouth! 
Bulwer, and Irving, with the others whom we send thee. Crack thy 
Andes crumble, and thou wilt get nothing better in 
Wilt turn 


up thy lip at Columbus and Deidernck Knickerbocker ' Come 


brains till the 


their way. Wilt pretend to excel Macbeth or Ivanhoe 


‘come ' 
none of thy nonsense ! 


There are things, however, left open for trial, if thou hast really 


any stuff in thee. Saddle that handsome, long-tailed comet, and 


take a drive for seventy years or so. That would make a saleable 


book of travels' Take us tothe moon! Run an air-boatto her! 


Land us in that silver disk! We have a great curiosity re specting 


those mountains. We want to walk there, and take a look at the 


earth here are periods when such a line of packets would be well 
And what is it that animates that littl 
i r? What zs it that 


ain 


patronised necdle to pomt 


so faithfully to some it points at 


I cannot say much for the modes and usages which thou wilt find 
among us. The earth is very beautiful, but itis not without objec- 
tions as a residence A person who desires met y simple and ra- 


tional existence—to feel the sunshine—to taste the for 


iIntain— 





to live in peace and good-will with his neighbours—this ts no place 


for him Here everybody fights It’s the fashion Families, bro 


thers, sisters, Irie nds, relations, acquaintances, ar d enemie s—iInt)- 


: And 


You'll see anon! 


viduals—whole nations—they all fight there Is something 


And 


up their Va- 


the air which makes people naughty. 


world is 


tne 


full of devils, that get mto men, and then cut 


garies. Sometimes these unseen fiends get into the very best of 
tols—anything 


' The 


Phey are just the same old two-and-sixpencs 


and then—swords—pis that comes handiest—and m 


folks on this globe will, I fear 


matter what the consequences 


be always a sad set 


that they were six thousand years ago. Such peacocks '—such lit- 


tle spittires ’ It is fnghtful to see them scratch and backbite eac i 


other! ‘They make it a port to render themselves uncomfortable 


There are excellent fellows among them—but there are myriads 








masks, without hearts, or souls, or brains! It is astonishir g what 

a set of jackasses there are, under the semblance of sens mer 
Ah, Posterity ' if thou couldst (instead of ws) turn from the world, 

its evils, its follies, and its diseases! If thon couldst shed abroad ho- 


nestvy, magnanimity, generosity, and good feeling, I should envy the« 





thy lease of this old earth! It ex bright—the fair realm thou art 
proaching ! I would stay in it longer! I love its sunshine 
vests—its breathing meadows, and glittering mountain-tops— 
sweeping rivers, al d azure and heaving seas—its soft shores and 
lakes, and wild woods' Oh, earth! why do not the good ha 
thee Why are there other than warm hearts and mght-seeing minds 
in thy valleys all odorous and green’ Thy plains, steeped in sun- 
shiny mist, and melting in purple on thy proud, broad, warm hills, 
and tev bright sea-shores ’ 

We have in proved, oh Posterity ' all but ourselves’ We have 


brought mr cattle to perfection We have a reed of horses not to 


be bettered. Look at our wool—how fine it is No pains have 


Thou wilt 
} 


been S| ared with it Taste our butter' not surpass us 


in that |we! We have gooseberries weighing pounds, and hogs tha 
are giants, and take prizes at our fairs—our olympian games. What 


bombshells we give thee! Hast anything equal to our seventy-fours 


But—we—ourselves—the numan race—the men and women—+1 


advanced state—we 


ure not in at are poor concerns—we are nothit 





whatever to brag of! Take the breed, Posternty. Curry it—con 
it—wash it !—whip it!—get the dev:] out of it! Break it into the 
harness! Cure it of its vile diseases, caught grovelling so long 
the dirt! It is originally a noble and magnificent creature—beau- 
tiful in form—high and dignified in mind! It has deteriora 
Teach it to /ook up! Get tts nose out of the kennel! Show it the 
davbreak—the sea—the hills—the mountains—the ever-burning 


ever-speaking heavens! Teach it to think—to feel—to forgive—t 








know itself and others—to reflect upon its nature and its end—t 
comprehend—to obey—to adore it Stop the creature's strut- 
ting' Take the conceit out of it, and let it see that, however | 


its nose is lield in the air, it Is, at the hest, but a few inches from 


} 


the ground—to a level with which—nav, dencath which—it must re- 


inan hour! We have tried this, Posterity—but vainly 


Wilt undertake it’ 


turn, alas! 
We vield to thee ! It is a more difficult task 
Well, try it! ar 
rewell to thy worship '— 
Ito my sleep—thou on thy goodly errand! Ii 
Thou mavest, in a 


and more useful than the voyage to the moor d 
I leave thee, with a feeling of respect. F 


We part for ever! 


thousand years or so, do something with the animal ; but, by Jupi- 


ter, old bov ! thou hast no sinecure of it 
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; " pigeon—nor dreamt of, like Coleridge's Kubla Khan—nor turned If vou do not like that, what savy you to “‘a RACE TO BE FIRS 
y THE HUMORIST. pig or a tu k ‘ ' ' 
ns up in the Tower, like Milton’s Foundling manuscript—nor dag up | pippue 

: = = —nor trumped up, like the eastern tales of Horam harum Horam the 

" “HOOD'S OWN.” son of Asmar—nor brought over by Rammohun Roy—nor trans- 
lated by Dr. Bowring from the Scandinavian, Batavian, Pomeraniar 
ist Tue inimitable humorist, Thomas Hood, is making a rt/acimento | Spanish, or Danish, or Russian, or Prussian, or any la 
mi- of all his best things, and publishing it in menthly parts, under the dead or living. They were not picke 1 from the Dead 
: . 2 , datnad from the Brit Si eee ly ae mer 
or taking title of ** Hood's Own Many things have been palmed off or purloine d from the British Museum. In shor dare 
- . , é : not, will not, hint even at the mode of their acquisition: the reader 

at st bear away the pa/m, when he was in his most p- y day 
i as his, to bear away the parm ut aS In his most paimy Gays, uct be content to know, that, in point of authenticity, the Pugsley 
x- and in this way the publick have been deceive d; but now he steps Papers are the extreme reverse oO! Lady L.'s celebrated Autogr s, 
re forth to undeceive and delight us all with those things which are which were all written by the proprietor.’ 
ut really his own. His most entertaining preface we have published Among the various epistles indited by different members of the 
cy in the Mirror, (relufs in speculo,) and now we give the cream of some Puygsley Family to their town connexions, none are more **life-like 
his of the best parts of the work itself. We are indebted, and so are the | than number three 
re publick, to Mr George Dearborn, that most enterprising of publishers, « prom Miss ANasTasta Pusey, to Miss Jemma Moeertnas, at Gregory 
>at (who, though dear born, cannot lire dear, for he sells cheap,) for this House Establishment for ung Ladws, Mile End 

beautiful fac simile edition of the London copy It is printed neatly ‘My Dear Jemima—Deeply solicitous to gratify sensib the f 

. . 9 t} > with ur fortuito . apize t a eeen ‘ , 
ad- on elegant paper, and will be found on all our centre-tables in a month | SY¥M@petusing with our fortuitous elevation, I seiz © episx v d how 
vilt from this, if people have not forgotten to laugh in these sober times my-lements to inform you, that, by the testame rv disposition of a) Wwe Wor Ce « . twelve numbers—the price at which 
2 ' remote bra of consanguinity, our tutelary residence ts removed s to be sie \ \ ‘ her “ here ex 

The ~nte ; “h t » ¢ t y-seven, ¢ .; ally .. : j * ' ‘ eve in 
ut The woodcuts, of which there are twenty-seven, are « apitally exe from the metropolitan horizon to a pastoral district and its congenial ; & 
— cuted by Allanson ; of these we give such specime ns as can be spared pursuits In tuturitv I shall be ore pertinaciously supers e : 
rt The first, preceding the preface, and ent tled Tue Merry Tuoveurt, in the astrological revelations of in destiny. Y emember eis the age ‘ stry. The example of the gre 

is a charming design Here it is— the mysterious gipsy at Hornsey Wood Well, the event for ove t ‘ and f s le t be termed for fertility ! 

tune she obscurely timated, tho 1 « ched vacne te . excite t ore ’ s e thor names { 
n 
come toy] ! “ “ elves s s } 
it that it pre B vi \ ( OK “we ‘ ‘ ers 
e . it 133, B selves, am , may © ere ev reach to the 
we shouk Vinle M \ 

! ’ » lt 
ly L, as ; 

F Croldsworthy W velesworth, Esq., o deceased \ : a ho 

a 

plexv at Wisbeach Market. in the ninety-third vear of Ss VE t ‘ s perpet \ vr ew works t ‘ en rel k 
ot ind lamented ag a it | Cor ce. cuts P employment for | 
T. *At the risk of tedium, I will attempt a cursory dk eat r | hoa s! 

’ rural paradise, altho’ I feel it would be morally arduous, to giv \ oA rsuct fich sn ‘ ‘ ll must appear wl 
he dea of the romantick scenery of the I Inshire Fens. Concer the gardeners ery ¢ eare my whole nual crop (ex 
ell is far as the vis orga eX ds cs ‘ ere ve ‘ ety " ' single | 

at dantly gated w ! "% vulets al stuc ‘ ed ‘ ! ] ‘ s t e cont ent 
int oaks, whilst re th " ndred wind-muills divers ect ' f re " nmer, ta the cat German Confederat 
1 give a revolvi mation to e scene \s \ so venty v . ' \ P tothe 1 

d s and grounds, they are a perfect Vauxha exces . | ec mea ; , , . tescaped the vig 
‘ e rotunda, the orchestra e compa © var ‘ 1 ! very ‘ ‘ e W v-Nilly V ccrs- | 
. ecworke. and those very lofty trees. But | trust my di 5 jl even their Gesee Gitbia Old M vee bene thous 

‘ supersede t { on ir spect! i ‘ \ ‘ ‘ Ar le ‘ I trust 
¥ Is i for act eC agrephicai vy vot ‘ ty t s ‘ ‘ ess of the al 
ct k. which will suffice to convev an idea e terres ve . ‘ ; sm alt thule cn Chek i 
1 celest i t ce ¢ \ i the s ce » ‘ rime, by proxy 
| ’ . ec ral t ‘ { ‘ s ‘ , , 
- How cautionsly the little urchin or e top swings down his lantern , : n ‘ ct 
| : * You who know my pastora s, and have bee \ ‘ I 7 not to reas 
to learn which trio is t revail, so that he may be sure to be on the gent confidant of ys etn tes to the Muses. w ‘ ‘ . , . k we 
ne safe side' At the conclusion of the preface isan Esculapius ata board, | refined nature of my enjoyment en I mention the ‘ ‘ ‘ . , \ 
seal not very daintily spread, and having the title of Doctor's Commons st of this morning i never could enjoy Bloc ‘ I . 
to iv ( 4 ea Tully der ‘ ret ] ‘ | ‘ ‘ ‘ to ¢ wre 
i > e fe g l ompsens Ss erw ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ na sith eevee ! re 
‘3 eat ‘ not a 
‘ ‘ | ‘ carry ‘ pen ‘ 
ce 
v Hoe 
J 8 ercfore. of owt . e by-one 4 
ch . k A ej r? 
( n eorte 
‘ ‘ l ‘ v t 
eta ‘ ture, | ‘ 
4 = 4 4 | t oer 
0 char ) f ‘ ' s Vv 
et ( ‘ ‘ e — , 
NM i _ ‘ ‘ 
r i ‘ 
r » f 1 ’ 
‘ y 1 
vitritve ‘ test mber 
! rand lot t h pressure, will t 
rimogen ‘ we © propre ‘ ‘ n to present his star 
s mime A ‘ ! , | t rf (oN Mit kK 
‘ i] 
. ; ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
vhatever 
First in order we have the Pvesiey Pavers. They are letters |. 7) SERIES OF RETROSPECTION, 
’ LIVETYV « 
from the family of a London cit just removed ito a rural residence. , .¢ 
ve rl , or t ? } f , " ’ ® 
hey are introduced with * A pasToraLe iN A rLat,” and with | will only a 
us 
remarks. fect sREPrr ' WIN ‘ VEFPSTAKES 1ORSE-DEALIN AN 
P ere MAT ' ‘ wmUNTIS ‘DENT rwat si anD &*‘ 
my dear QUARTERS 
™ tree wphin Iw ' " ow ‘ t ’ 
All the i ore { ea ‘ s were? 
he 0 t I ! via " " frm Wi 1 bes 
lor anot Is " ‘ ‘ . ' « when he touche 
. e pipe of Herme 
° ’ n i! ne 
he . 1 4 er’ Ile P no fire ) 
‘ 4 , t i i the t at ne 
‘ 
i P 2 ’ exece wt) ae 

2 D n ! the nee nifrevs ! ‘ e the x ‘ 
a n ‘ er ee rces ' Henry the f n 
. I rearME w f er efatory y the ography of my 
g : friend Patter 
t a 3 _ “i 

= F yn On he ‘ nsit of the ecce Mr. Sorre he fo i 

‘i si . . elf r ‘ ‘ * fe deprived d vy of a ertuatior 

t. * How the jsollowing correspondence came into my hands r¢ ' 2 ' BR 
{ T ) ’ r i ‘ ’ . rwr € ’ , 

; main a Waverley Mystery. The Pugsley Papers were neither res- . tne whe ; wii: : 

g . " eon > mameell 1 ha mnen me y ir ne nn 
cued from a garret, like the Evelyn—collected from cartndges like l ‘ ved a Nhoo ! ev in his pocket 
the Culloden-—nor saved, like the Garneck, from being shredded into ea ‘ s parts, and owned the high-bred courser he be 
re a snow storm at a Winter Theatre. ‘They were not snatched from strode His heart swelled with the idea of self-dependance, and 
iN a tailor’s shears, like the original parchment of Magna Charta They \ } hat } ncle. whither | 
=k were neither the Legacy of a Dominie, nor the communications of : : , . k 
. =m fret ect «tended struck upor ! ke le no to unknow!r 
d My Landlord—a consignment, like the Clinker Letters, from some : . m . 
< } Tr i 1 lto« « fortur 1 wl rs 
Rev. Jonathan Dustwich—nor the waifs and strays of a Twopenny r < . 1. determined to seek his f eon his own hook 

Post Bag. They were not unrolled from ancient papyni. They were is M sings 

. none of those that “line trunks, clothe spaces,”’ or paper the walls ot I . was efore him where to choose 
a old atticks. ‘They were neither given to me nor sold to me—nor halted 

7" ‘rT e abo t rt m ef a? ver 'ry alte for 
pi- stolen—nor borrowed and surreptitiously copied—nor left in a hack- Having 1 . sia ow * jbeshivanares 
. : : . , , ' ttend 
ney coach, like Sheridan's play-—nor misdelivered by a carnet hight atar K where he ‘ ttendant with | 
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dutiful respects to Mr. Sorrell and grateful thanks for his parting 
} indness 

His first care, like a prudent traveller, was for his horse, as the 
ited in the dressing and eribbed of his food if 


His generous steed being now his 





animal is apt to be sli 





left to the direction of a hostler 
sole friend and only property, on whose trusty back he sallied forth 


1 search of fortune, Patterson bestowed upon him the same careful 


attention he had been taught to practice toward Earl Fitz William's 


scers after the labours of the course 
Having selected the widest stall and one remote from the draft of 


! slacked and the saddle was slightly 





the stable-door, the girths were 


siufted that the heat might gradually subside. Double clothing was 


then thrown above it, covering the shoulders, loins and quarters ; 


while the groom carefully washed every particle of sand or gravel 
feet Th 


swathed in flannel bandages 


from the s done, the legs were well hand-rubbed and 
The saddle was then removed, and a 
couple of stout grooms, their suspenders slipped from theirs houlders 
to allow free play of arm, commenced their work on each side, upon 
body, their 


cloths were gradually pushed off before them as they 


weight upon well-matted hav 


neck and hrowing 


» the 


worked toward the quarters, and produced a warm glow on the 


the 
whisps 
animal by their vigorous application. Linen cloths then removed 
every light particle of dust from the glossy coat, and a large blanket 
rug was thrown with skill upon the shoulder, and drawn toward the 
quarters so as to be brought to its exact place without ruffling a hair 
A second cloth, thrown above this, was secured round the body by 
the head 
cloths until they appeared to have been burnished, and the mane and 
ike silk 

Fresh straw, hock deep, was then shaken beneath the 


animal, who neighed imperiously for his food 


a neat roller Lastly, and ears were wiped with linen 


tail were brusned until they shone 
{ illant 
He was now allowed 
to drink his fill of chilled water, and with oats and beans before him, 


and a rack of fragrant hay, he was left in perfect quiet and the stable 


door locked that he might not be d sturbed 


Patterson having, as all travellers should, provided for his steed, 


entered with an easy conscience into the traveller's room, ensconced 
himself imto a large three-cornered elbow-chair, of oaken frame and 


leathern cushion, by the side of the hearth, rung the bell and ordered 


the trim waiting-muid to bring him a Welsh-rabbit and tankard of 
toast and ale, and to send boots with slippers 
Never until now, as he stretched his released lunbs, had he felt 


independence, or surveyed his prospects with such 


vague and buoyant ambition 


such boundless 
1 in regarding it during his 
meal, his attention was caught by the announcement of the 
The pl 


came of course his immediate destination, and simultaneously oc 





A newspaper lay on a side table, 
races In 
a neighbouring county ace where thev were to be held be- 
curred the idea to enter his horse into the compe tition 

The road-book gave the nearest route, and two days easy riding 


led him past the race-course to the adjacent villa He put up at 





a modest hostel; quietly informed himself of the various stakes, 
characters and owners of the horses, names of the jockeys, and was 
glad to find hiunself among entire strangers 

He performed the preliminaries and entered his horse in a sweep 
had 


stakes for the most valuable purse. Familwnty with the turf 


taught him how to turn his experience to the greatest advantage. In 
more mature life he became principled against betting, and year after 
year attended the Doncaster races wahout staking a sixpence ; but 


at that critical moment he was governed by no sage maxims, and 
eager to make the most of his opportunity, he measured each horse 
in the morning gallops with the most searching eye, without exhi- 
biting the properties of his own steed, in which he felt full confidence 

He took the odds on many sides, and on casting up his book the 
night before the races, was somewhat uneasy to find he had staked 
more than the value of his purse, which he had estimated at a hun- 
dred guineas 

The following morning the usual motley throng poured by road 
and lane to the race-course. Farmer's carts filled with ruddy families; 
old-fashioned gigs, the springs yielding beneath sturdy yeomen, ac- 
tive peasants, dight in holiday suits, bestriding heavy teamsters, or 
plying shank's mare, and gipsies and vagabonds of both sexes. The 
throng would occasionally be threaded by the knowing tandem of 
some sporting gentleman, while groups of others would pass on 
stylish hunters followed at a distance by their saucy grooms on 
compact roadsters. ‘The stately carriage with four horses and neat 
postillions would now dash along the lane, grazing the ear of some 
obstinate donky, or capsizing him with a cart-load of pans, tents and 
gipsies into the ditch by the way-side. The fair inmates of the car- 
riage all unconscious of the accident, and of the curses and impreca- 
tions which uprose at them from the ditch 

So poured onward the multitude. The course was soon bordered 
by rows of equipages, brilliantly crowded with gay occupants, and 


the grand stand filled with black-legs, sporting-gentlemen, and hand- 


some ladies. 

The judges were at their post; the bell rang for saddling, and as 
whippers-in rode up and down cracking their long-lashed whips to 
clear the course, groups might be noticed on various parts of the 
common gazing on the high-inettled racers, lashing with their hind 
legs, or striking with the forefeet as the grooms secured their girths 

One after the other the horses appeared on the course, mounted 
by neat jockeys, some walking, others sweeping in an airy canter 11 
front of the stand 

Patterson, who had saddled apart beneath the shelter of a hedge, 
and thrown off the great-coat that covered his jockey suit, came last 
upon the course, exhibiting his horse with great etlect on a deer-like 
walk, until opposite the stand; when rising in his stirrups and bend- 
ing in slant attitude, he vanished like a meteor along the course 


His modest pretensions had kept him hitherto in the back ground, 
but having made his book, he no longer hesitated to assume the su- 
periority he felt to be his due, and amid the number of jockeys who 
displayed their horses before the stand previous to the race, he be- 
came immediately the object of all eyes 

His horse, a beautiful chestnut, with mane and tail and every hair 
of the same colour, was distinguished among the bays and browns 
and grays and blacks around him, while his length of arm and haunch, 
short cannon and corresponding pastern, were startling evidences 
both of speed and endurance. His rider, calm and unruffled, inciting 
every movement by an imperceptible motion of his bridle hand, sat 
saddle as if he formed a portion of the noble 


as firm and easy in the 


animal. ‘The deportment of man and horse attracted the gazing 
multitude, and a knowing voice exclaimed, * fifty guineas, the chest- 
nut against the field!” 


At this moment the word was given, and the impatient coursers 


started at the signal like the wind 


‘They are off!’ was the an- 


nouncement of the crowd, and a mass of heads were eagerly ad- 
They passed 


ina hard pull, and the eyes of the breathless multitude followed 


vanced from the stand to reconnoitre their approach 


them as thev were now lost behind a swell of ground, now re-ap- 
pearing in their rapid course, now varying their relative position as 
was denoted by the colours of their silken jockey jackets, Patterson's 
crimson successively eclipsing the yellow, blue, orange, and green 
He gained upon the favourite, who was distinguished by a rainbow 
stripe; and, by a dexterous management when they again came near 


the stand, threw himself on the inside of the course, and appeared 
The rainbow jockey plied 


the 


the next moment a neck in the advance 


whip and spur as side by side they passed 


brilliant crowd, and 
Patterson shot ahead of his conipetitors. 

did their best, and the 
The 


marked by more frequent changes 


Another round would be decisive ; all 
group of competing aspirants were not yet widely separated 
present circuit was more rapid and 
’ ‘he hindmost rider, Who had held vack, now tlircadec he others ; 
Ihe hind t rid ho had 1 k t led t t 
Ot upon whip and spur mea ured beside 1c lavourite; and with 
hot I 1 s} lt Je the ft ] 
redoubled eftiorts they were /0tn hard on th 1ecis O atterson 

loubled efforts tl both hard the heels of Patt 

Now for the first time his wh p Was seen in motion, and shouts 
rose from the multitude as they beheld the ready answer of his gal- 
lant steed, and the increasing space at every spring that bore him in 
The air was rent with loud huzzas as he 


passed the winning-post, distancing half the field, and beating the 


advance of his pursuers 


favourite by half a distance 


‘This success was worth all his former triumphs at Doncaster, for 


the honour and the stakes were all his own, and having collected 


his winnings he walked from the course, leading his steed amid the 
gazing crowd, who thronged to see the stranger by whom the know- 
ing ones had all been taken in 

He sold his horse with reluctance the following day, while his 


laurels were in all their freshness, for five hundred gi ; and 


Ineas 


having formed acquaintance with some sporting gentlemen of War- 


wickshire, was led by their advice and offers of patronage to estab- 
lish himself on a small grazing farm im that sporting county 

Ilere he received horses to train and nurse, furmshed advice to 
gentlemen about to purchase hunters, and occasionally speculated 
in blood horses out of condition by Ul-management and overwork, 
restoring them to all their former excellence. But he declined 
all dealing except in the higher breeds of hunters or gentlemens’ 


hackneys 

An American, gentleman then resident in Warwickshire, wholly 
unknowing in horseflesh, wrote to Patterson to commission him in 
the purchase of a steed; and, either disposed to direct Patterson's 
judgment, or to conceal his own ignorance, pave him a complete 
essay on every proportion of the animal, extracted from a veterinary 
work. ** He should have the head of a stag, the breast of a woman,” 
and thus designating all his parts and his relative proportions—con- 
cluding the description by saying that such was the horse he required 

Patterson wrote a respectful answer to his note, but recommended 
him to go to Bolton and Watt's foundry and get them to cast a 
horse for him 

It was in this sphere of life, while in his prime, that I first knew 
him. He pursued his business for some years with reputation, but 
was tvo frank and honest to gain wealth in a calling which, of all 
others, requires shrewdness and duplicity ; for it is a saying, that in 
horse-dealing a son will cheat his own father 

During this time, and while I was a mere child, my father bought 


a favourite and serviceable horse through Patterson's recommenda- 





tion—a cross between a full-blooded sire and a half-bred dam— 
strong of bone as a wagon horse, but with the shape and disposition 
of his sire. ‘This was the commencement of our acquaintance, and 
as the tide of fortune turned against him, he fell into difficulties 
from which a slight assistance from my father extricated him, and he 
remained devoted to the family for life 

He now became steward of house and do:nain to a sporting gen- 
tleman, but free from any menial service. ‘The gentleman and his 
lady were a dashing couple recently united ; but, as Patterson said, 
resembled two newly-coupled horses that chafed and fretted in the 
harness 

Patterson became mediator in their frequent quarrels. On first 
taking the floor between them, they would mutually call upon him 
to order for each a post-chaise, determined to travel in opposite di- 
rections, that distance might divide them with double speed. He 


pretended to comply ; but made delays which gave him time to sooth 


them into reconciliation 


A characteristick incident about this time occurred, that changed 
his fortune. He had been at ‘Tamworth, and was returning on a new 


| horse of good breeding and great power, and took a steeple chase 


across the country, to make a short cut and try the mettle of his steed. | 


On entering a spacious meadow he saw a crowd of fox-hunters in 
their scarlet coats crossing the green, and the hounds before them 
in full ery 


Reynard took to a rivulet and ascended on the opposite 


bank, closely followed by the dogs. The sportsmen paused on the 
brink, some of them evidently half resolved to take the leap, but 
their hearts failing when they came to make the effort 


Patterson saw that the leap might be taken, by their irresolution 





He saw the narrowest part of the stream, by their abortive move- 
ments. There was, therefore, no necessity to pause and recon- 
noitre. His game blood tingled to his finger ends, as he made di- 
rectiy tor the spot on an easy gallop Al! eves of the hunt ng group 
were turned on this strange horseman passing like an apparition 
through the midst of them. Just as he reached the margin of the 
brook he gave the spur to his powerful horse, cleared the chasm 





with a fiving leap, and followed the hounds alone over the verdant 


view of all the baffled sportsmen 


and when the ocentlemen arrived 


field, in full 
He Ww 


by a more c 


! + +} ! +} 
aione in atthe death, 


a5 


rcuitous route, he advanced respectiully to present the 


brush to him who seemed the leader of the hunt 

The moment was one of surprise and mutual recognition. The 
re ntleman was the same scion of a noble house , ine comnpanion ol 
his bovhood, whom Patterson had formerly accompanied in field 
sports in their early youth ; and he was delighted to find his ancient 
comrade im the hero of the present chase 


The stewardship of Middleton-Hall falling at this time vacart, 


he conferred it on Patterson, who thus obtained a homestead suited 


to his taste and talents and the height of his ambition 
} 


When he became a steward, he thought it decorous to become a 


husband also 


In my visits to Middleton-Hall I saw the object of 
oice ; a hale and industrous dame, who held it the duty of her 


life to darn her husband's stockings, mend his linen, and 


nis ¢ 
Keep his 
steward apartments ever tidy. Whenever Patterson went abroad, 
she would have tied a shawl-handkerchief round his neck, but he 


preferred to give it his own peculiar twist; and once I remember as 


his gig dashed from the door she threw half her body out of the w 
dow, calling to him that he had forgotten his gig-umbrella (an im- 
mense umbrella to rest on the floor of the gig, that he carried when 


B's? 


on journeys) which she extended toward him. But his characteris- 


tick was, “‘ I never turn back.” 


answer 


In these qualities and habits she was a faithful specimen of Eng- 


1 veomen’s wives I used also to be struck by her attention in 


feeding a numerous flock of pigeons and choice poultry, and had 


proof of her culinary skill in cooking and serving up the young squabs 


and } llets they furnmshed tor the table 1. v. Ww 
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tice, or the Mysteries... —Nothing can be more satisfactory te 
the reader, who was left dissatisfied at the close of ** Ernest Maltra 
vers,”’ than this conclusion of the same story under a new name. It 
will fully meet, if not exceed the wildest expectations which have 
been formed of it. It is intensely interesting, and though we are 
not dazzled by so manny passages of beauty as in the former work ; 


vet the story Is more fascinating, the incidents much better managed, 


TI 


are 


and the pictures of human life more faithful and vivid ie plot is 


easily and naturally developed. ‘The “ mysteries” 


e reader subsides at the close into a 


pertectiy 
cleared up, and the mind of th 
most dreamy state of quiescent gratification. Everybody knew when 
they read the last chapter of ** Ernest Maltravers,” that Alice Dar 
We 


living at a retired cottage with her old 


vill was Mrs. Templeton, or rather Lady Vargrave. meet her 
on the threshold of th 


friend Mrs 


This Evelyn is a most charming ¢ 


S$ part, 


Leslie and her dau; 





er (as it seems) Evelyn Cameror 
hild of nature, nursed in the lap of 
She 1s the true heroine of the novel 


retirement On her 1s our at 


tention chiefly riveted. Blessing and blessed, she spends her inno 
cent davs happily with those whom she loves so dearly, in a bower 
of seclusion ; until she is visited by two friends of Lady Vargrave, 


Mrs. Merton and her daughter Caroline. The result of this visit is 


that Evelyn is removed to gayer scenes; and in these scenes she 


remams until the happy termination of her griefs and joys. Lumley 





Ferrers, who is Lord Vargrave, enjoying now the title acquired by 


his uncle yust before his demise, appears on the scene as the future 
husband of Evelyn, according to the last request of Mr. T« mpletor 
He is the same character, scheming and wicked, fully ripened int 


but 


as her choice was left entirely free, and as she could not endure the 


iniquity. His aim is to bring about his marriage with Evelyn ; 
thought of becoming his, this consummation was very difficult to be 
brought about 
the 


Besides these, he meets with further obstacles in 
shape of other suitors for the fair hand of the wealthy heiress. As 
these suitors were infinitely superiour to himself in personal and 
mental attractions, and as their motives were purer, they were lions 
in his path. One of these was a Colonel Legard, a most “ delight- 
some’’ young gentleman, an excellent, good fellow—a handsome and 
accomplished ; and the other was no less a personage than Emest 
Maltravers 


jewel 


After having travelled the world over in search of that 
which he had lost—which was his mind's peace—Ernest re- 
turned to his home in England, and there became enamoured of 
Evelyn. It was not, however, till subsequently that he declared his 
love and was accepted! The reader, believing all the while that he 
is about to marry his own daughter, is shocked, if not disgusted 
And here is the fault of the book 
tolerated for an instant. The reader should have known, though the 


characters need not, that Evelyn was not his daughter. The daughter 


So vile a thought should not be 


| which was born to Alice Darvill after her separation from her lover, 


died when she married Mr. Templeton, and Evelyn was an anony- 
mous child of Mr. Templeton, whose existence he had concealed 
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BEAUTY AND TIME. 


A BALLAD—SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS IN THE BEAU IDEAL—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


2d verse. * Well,’ said Tame, ‘at least let me ga-ther A few of your ro - ses here, Tis 


ALLEGRO SCHERZANDO. 
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Time,as he went,ask'd a lock of her hair: 
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ro-ses were bloom-ing fair. 
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pues ro-ses the whole of the year, all thro’ the year, e - ve-ry year.’ Poor Beau-ty con-sent-ed, tho’ half indes-pair, And 
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brought him there, him there, w rag him there. Poor Beau-ty ex- a sor-row-ful air, ‘I re- 
claim’d with 











And,as he stole the soft ring-let so bright,He vow’'d’'twas for love, But she knew ‘twas for spite,Oh, fle, &c. 
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tomow them all down Beau - ty ex-claim’d, with her pret - ti- est frown, * Fie, fa-ther Time! 
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THIRD VERSI 
Time went on and left Beauty in tears, 


He's a tell-tale, the world well knows, 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady's fall, 
And show'd the lost ringlet and rose. 
So shock’d was poor Beauty to find that her fame 
Was ruin’d, though she was in no wise to blame, 
That she droop'd like some flow’r that is tern from 
its clime, 
And her friends all mysteriously said, ‘it was Time.’ 
Oh, fle, father Time! &c. 





Hiscellanny. 


Wuar's «is A NAME?—In a book of accounts found in the pre- 
mises of a bankrupt small-dealer in a city of the west of England, 
were found the following names of customers to whom credit had 
been given—‘* Woman on the Key; Jew Woman; Coal Woman; 
Old Coal Woman; Fat Coal Woman; Market Woman; Pale Wo 
man; A Man; Old Woman; Littel Milk Girl; Candle Man; Stable 
Man; Coachman; Big Woman; Lame Woman; Quiet Woman; 
Egg Man; Littel Black Girl; Old Watchman; Shoemaker; Littel 
Shoemaker; Short Shoemaker; Old Shoemaker; Litte! Girl; Jew 
Man; Mrs. inthe Cart; Old Irish Woman; Woman in Corn-street; 
4 Lad; Man in the Country; Long Sal; Woman with long Sal; 
Mrs. Irish Woman; Mrs. Feather Bonnet; Blue Bonnet; Green 
Bonnet; Green Coat; Blue Britches; Big Britches; The Woman 
that was married; The Woman that told me of the man 

Love AND Law.—A young lawver, who had long paid his court 
to a lady without much advancing his suit, accused her one day, of 
being insensible to the power of lox * Tt dves not follow,” she 
archly replied, * that I am so, because I am not to be won bv the 
nower of attorney.” Forgive me,” rephed the suitor, * but vou 
should remember that all the votaries of Cupid are solrertors.”’ 


\ PROBLEM soLvED.—A western editor savs he has tried it both 


wavs, and he has come to the de liberate conclusion that t 1 slhaie 
life is the most easv, but the married one is the most happy So 


Adam thought 


Woman.—It was a pertinent and forcible saying of the Emperour 
Napoleon, that “a handsome woman pleases the eye, but a good 
woman pleases the heart. The one is a jewel and the other a 


treasure.” 


Cuancine skats.—The followir ng problem may be found im many 
of our elementary books of Arithmetick :—A club of exght men 
agreed to dine together as long as ever they could sit down to table 
differently arranged. How many dinners would be necessary to 
complete such an arrangement! Answer :—By the well known 
rule of permutation, it will be found that the whole party must live 
four hundred and ten years, and one hundred and seventy days, and 
must eat three hundred and sixty-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine dinners. So rapidly does the sum roll up on this process, 
that if the irty had consisted of one more person, they would have 


had four hundred and forty three thousand five hundred and twenty 
dinners to get thro h; and if ten persons were to enter to the 
compact, It wo | be necessary for them, In order to complete their 
task, to live long enough to devour three million six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred dinners 


Bir — . = : al 1 . 
XIRTH, PARENTAGE AND EDUCATION OF A BOOK The follow ng 


twenty-five occupations are engaged in the production of a single 
book—* The author, the rag-merchant, the paper-maker, the sta- 
tioner, the quill-dresser, the ink-maker, the type-founder, the press- 


maker, th roll r-maker, the chase-maker, the pressman, the com- 
positor, the reader, the folder, the gatherer, the stitcher, the twine- 


maker, the thread-merchant, the leather-seller, th mage the cop- 


persmith, the designer, the engraver, the copper pla > printer, and 
the bookseller. 
Love Locks \ verv old fashion seems to have been revived 


by our modern * blades,” no more or less than the wearing a long 
lock of hair on the left temple, or rather, by the majority, on each 
temple. This was the prevailing fashion in the reign of James the 
First, and the ladies gave it the name of the love * lock,”’ as they often 
clipt veal a lock 3 as a keepsake of love The fashion expired with 
Charles the Fir o be revived during the popular reign of Victoria 


Onigin OF sLANDER.—Mother Jasper told me, that she heard 
Greatwood’s wife say, that John Hardstone’s aunt mentioned t 
her, that Mrs. Trusty was present when the widow Parkman sa 
Captain Hartwell’s cousin thought Ensign Doolittle’s sister 
heved, that old Miss Oxly reckoned, that Sam Trifle’s better halt 
had told Mrs. Spaulding, that she heard John Brimmer’s womat 


say, that her mother told her that she heard her grandfather say- 








that Mrs. Garden had two husbands! 

DirrERENCE OF OPINION.—* Sir, you're a rageal,” said a fellow 
in a passion, to an acquaintance. “ Is that vour deliberate or "hi 
* Yes, sir, andthe whole town think so besides.” * Well, there is 
amazing dillerence of opinion in some peo} e's minds, for | carn 
sav that I agree at all in that opmion.” 

Preven pecuciarities.—When a fire break it in a Fre 

wn, the folks not crv * ff - Thev sing out, * L's ’ , 

r—i. ¢ ‘Water! water! water 

ADVERTISEMENT FOR GHOsTS.—An Indiana paper refuses to } 
lish notices of marriages and deaths, unless they are delivered in 

son, 

THE KISS.—FROM THE FRENCH 
Thanks to my gentle, absent frend, 
A kiss you in your letter send; 
But, ah, the thrilling charm is lost 
In kisses that arrive by post! 
That fruit can only tasteful be 
When gathered, melting . from 1 the tree ! 
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